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mism and Theodicy, of the relation of morality to religion, and of the free- 
dom of the will. The philosophical reader will probably feel here that 
things are moving a little too rapidly, and may find it necessary to recall 
the author's own disclaimers and the dominance of the practical interest 
in his mind. Of the discussion of the practical questions of conduct in 
Book III, I think every reader will subscribe to Professor Thilly's esti- 
mate : ' * The healthy common sense pervading the entire work and its 
freedom from exaggerations cannot but win the admiration of the reader. ' ' 
The value of these discussions for students of ethics, as well as for the 
general reader, must be fully recognized. As the translator says : '* Many 
of our ethical treatises have a tendency to repel the average intelligent 
reader and to deaden instead of quicken his thoughts ; they make him 
feel that the subjects under discussion have absolutely no connection with 
life, at least, not with his life ; they often speak to him of things about 
which he knows nothing and cares less, in language which he cannot 
understand." So engrossing is the interest of this third Book that the 
English reader will experience a feeling of keen disappointment that Book 
IV, containing "an outline of the theory of the State and of Society," is 
not included in the present translation. Let us hope that Professor Thilly 
will yet add to our obligations by adding this book, which, if published as 
a separate little volume, would prove a most serviceable text-book for 
students of social and political philosophy. 

One cannot leave the work without recognizing the value of the first 
Book, in which Professor Paulsen traces with masterly skill the historical 
development of moral conceptions from Greek to modern times. Such an 
historical investigation of morality the author, like Wundt and other mor- 
alists who have been influenced by the idea of evolution, regards as the in- 
dispensable basis of ethical science. The most important part of this Book 
is undoubtedly the account of the Christian conception of life, and of the 
changing fortunes of this conception in the early Christian centuries and in 
the Middle Ages. 

J. S. 

Essai d ' une philosophie nouvelle suggeree par la science. Par Leonce Rl- 

bert. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1898. — pp. 562. 

This work is, we are told, an essay in "pure, theoretical, metaphysical 
philosophy," guided by a single passion — "curiosity about the ultimate 
secrets, the need of piercing the veil, and getting a clear view of the mys- 
teries of the grand total of things" (p. 6). All previous efforts in philos- 
ophy have failed, and so M. Ribert, in traditional French fashion, would 
begin by washing the slate clean, making table rase, and then starting 
afresh. Before entering on his task, however, our author feels that he must 
resolve the doubt, to which those previous failures of philosophy give rise, 
of the capacity of reason to know ultimate truth. The ways out of agnos- 
ticism which are here suggested, are certainly far too easy to satisfy the 
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serious doubter. They consist, for the most part, in simply affirming the 
perplexity which the agnostic points out. A single illustration will suffice 
to show the way in which this part of the work is done : We cannot be de- 
barred from ever pronouncing the last word in regard to the nature of 
things because of the fact that ' ' that nature appears to us under the doubt- 
ful forms of a truth that is relative in so far as it is truth for man. For 
we men cannot imagine any other kind of truth, yet that does not hinder 
us from dividing truths into absolute and relative truths " (p. 68). 

The explanation of the failures of philosophy in the past is found in the 
fact that all sound philosophy must rest upon science, whereas, prior to 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, science had not reached the point 
where it was capable of furnishing solid support to the metaphysical super- 
structure. The '* new philosophy ' ' aims at answering these amongst other 
questions : Is the nature which appears to the senses sufficient unto itself, 
or does it call for some ultimate principle whence it is derived in order to 
be intelligible ? In the latter case, is that principle to be conceived after 
the type of matter, or of consciousness, or of neither ? Is the world to be 
thought as limited in time and space, or not ? Is there any room in nature 
for contingency ? Is there any real progress in nature ? What is our own 
nature, origin, and destiny ? Has morality simply a human and social 
foundation, or does it also correspond to "some profound aspiration of 
all nature ?" Is the universe good, or is it bad, or is it simply indifferent 
to such distinctions ? (pp. 61-62). 

The aim of the work is, indeed, ambitious, but the great development of 
modern science gives our author courage. So he tur"s to the several sci- 
ences to find their latest deliverances — to cosmogony, celestial mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, general mechanics, paleontology, biology, sociology, 
the history of civilization, the history of religion, and psychology. This 
quest takes us through the bulk of the book. Here we find a popularized 
summary of the more important results of all the sciences. It is the most 
uninteresting and least suggestive part of the book, and is full of inflated 
commonplaces, such as : " The visible universe, regarded in the light of 
science, appears in its general structure like a prodigious archipelago 
whose islands, sown broadcast with profusion, people the solitudes of im- 
mensity with a dust of worlds," etc. (p. 62). 

M. Ribert then passes in review the various philosophical systems of the 
past, which he thinks may all be reduced to three : Deism, Materialism, 
and Pantheism. All of these philosophies, having been pretty well shaken 
up by inner contradictions, and battered on the rocks of science, at length 
suffer shipwreck — the first and third on the existence of evil, and the sec- 
ond on the existence of good. 

Thus the wav is finally prepared for our author's hypothesis. It is, we 
are told, a " rejuvenating of the dualistic conception." And here, for- 
sooth, is the metaphysical definition of the universe to which we are led : 
"The universe, unveiled by science and fathomed by philosophic thought, 
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can be conceived as the fruit of the close and indissoluble union, the inti- 
mate and reciprocal penetration, and, more briefly, the eternal marriage of 
the infinite virtuality everywhere present and the innumerable multitude 
of material elements everywhere spread broadcast" (p. 505). Is this a 
page from Dickens ? At last Mr. Vincent Crummies has unburdened him- 
self of a treatise on metaphysics ! We are somewhat relieved to learn that 
this "ultimate secret of the nature of things " is not put forward as a cer- 
tainty, or even as a strong probability, but only as possessing a certain 
degree of verisimilitude (p. 503). Comment is hardly necessary. Certainly 
this attempt to extract a philosophy from the latest returns of the sciences 
has given us some very interesting mythology. The work is conceived in 
the spirit of eighteenth century French philosophy but thinly disguised by its 
veneer of modern scientific phraseology. [Could Diderot or Holbach, for 
example, have more naively told the story of creation than M. Ribert has 
done ? (v. pp. 509 ff).] Like the work of the last century again, it is en- 
cyclopaedic in its scope. No field is overlooked. Indeed, the motto of the 
book might well be : de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Bryn Mawr. 

The Theatetus of Plata. A Translation with an Introduction, by S. W. 
Dyde. D.Sc, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Queen' s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1899. — pp. vi, 173. 
In Plato's Theaetetus we have the first step in his later theory of knowl- 
edge and of being, by which the questions raised by earlier philosophers 
received Plato's final answer, and the attacks of the Sophists on the founda- 
tions of knowledge and right were once for all satisfactorily met.. The first 
part of the present volume ' ' seeks to give Plato' s portrait, account, and criti- 
cism of Protagoras and his followers, and at the same time — such is Plato's 
peculiar method — it serves as an outline of one large and important section 
of Plato's own philosophy." The idea of such a volume is a singularly 
happy one ; unfortunately the execution of the plan is not equal to its con- 
ception. 

The first chapter contains some very good observations on Plato's style ; 
the account of his method is very inadequate, and in some points confused. 
In the next two chapters, the author treats of Plato and Protagoras, and of 
Plato and the Protagoreans. The argument is acute, but not sufficient weight 
is given to the fact that the positions assigned to the Protagoreans in con- 
trast with Protagoras, are put into the mouth of Protagoras himself when 
Plato makes him defend his own doctrines (168B). To the Protagoreans 
the author assigns the identification of sense-perception with knowledge, 
and the declaration that false opinion is impossible. I cannot find that 
Plato credits either Protagoras or the Protagoreans with the latter position. 
Rather Plato asks where we are to find false opinion if knowledge is identi- 
fied with right opinion ; and he argues against this identification because 



